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BOOK REVIEWS 



The Monroe Doctrine in Its Relation to the Republic of Haiti. 

By William A. MacCorkle, LL.D. The Neale Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1915. Pp. 104. 

The author, a former Governor of West Virginia, disclaims 
any intention of offering the public a philosophical treatise. In 
fact, his preface informs the reader that the substance of his little 
volume was included in an address delivered before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Though his theme is 
old, yet is it ever new. He does not fully accept the opinion, often 
expressed, that the germ of the Monroe Doctrine is to be found in 
Washington's Farewell Address. By the first President, he says, 
that part of our foreign policy "was enunciated as a foundation 
proposition of our government." Indeed, the idea was clearly 
in the mind of Alexander Hamilton while the Constitution was 
still before the States for their adoption. No. XI of the Federalist 
urged neutrality and the establishment of a strong national 
government. "By a steady adherence to the Union," says Hamil- 
ton, "we may hope, ere long, to become the arbiter of Europe in 
America; and to be able to incline the balance of European 
competitions in this part of the world, as our interest may 
dictate." The creation of a powerful marine and the establish- 
ment of a Federal navy would be indispensable to the maintenance 
of neutrality, for, added that great statesman, "The rights of 
neutrality will only be respected, when they are defended by an 
adequate power. A nation, despicable by its weakness, forfeits 
even the privilege of being neutral." In conclusion Hamilton 
thus exhorted his fellow-citizens: "Let the Thirteen States, bound 
together in a strict and indissoluble Union, concur in erecting 
one great American system, superior to the control of all trans- 
Atlantic force or influence, and able to dictate the terms of the 
connection between the Old and the New World!" 

The author makes it clear that, while the Monroe Doctrine 
has never been enacted by Congress or deemed a part of inter- 
national law, yet it is "an essential part of the structure of our 
national life." Viewed as Hamilton saw it, the Monroe Doctrine 
is nothing less than the right of self-defense, an elementary part 
of international law. This would have been made still more 
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plain to his readers if the author had only noticed the announce- 
ment, January 3, 1811, of President Madison, who urged Congress, 
when Great Britain was threatening to take possession of the two 
Floridas, to declare that the United States could not, without 
serious inquietude, "see any part of a neighboring territory, such 
as Florida, in which we had deep concern, pass from the hands of 
Spain into those of any other foreign power." 

A map showing Haiti, located on and commanding the high- 
ways of commerce, suggests the importance to the United States 
of the independence of that little republic. Looking into the 
future, the author sees the immense importance of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and declares that of those waters 
the United States should have control exclusive and absolute. The 
construction of the inter-oceanic canal, he says, makes this impera- 
tive. The twin seas and the lands and islands that fringe them 
are a part of the Canal Zone. Treaty rights respecting the 
canal, says Governor MacCorkle, cannot be observed by the 
United States unless her power is dominant in the Caribbean Sea 
and the Gulf of Mexico. This control should not be seized, 
indeed, but honorably gained by means of treaties. 

Haiti, in its present condition, is held to be a menace to the 
peace and safety of the United States. In the author's opinion 
its status should be changed. He briefly relates the prosperity, 
the luxury, and culture of the Haitians under French occupation, 
their speedy decline after the French abandoned the country, 
and their subsequent sad and often tragic history. The present 
government, which mocks the forms of freedom, appears to be no 
more than a monstrous machine for plundering, oppressing, and 
terrorizing that wretched people. 

Hitherto the Monroe Doctrine has stayed the hands of 
European powers, but it has done nothing to restore the land to 
the prosperity and grandeur which it enjoyed under French rule. 
The city structures, planned by Parisian architects, are every- 
where in masses of ruins, wild weeds and trees spring from palace 
walls, parks once beautiful are overgrown with the rank vegetation 
of the tropics, fountains are choked with debris, and gutters 
overflow with filth. Though the charge has been repeatedly 
and vehemently denied, the testimony points unmistakably to 
the somewhat general practice in the republic of serpent worship 
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or voodooism and even of cannibalism. The author believes 
that within the limits of the two seas no people should be per- 
mitted to remain an international nuisance. The passive attitude 
of America, he says, is illogical. He denies that the morals and 
the religion of the people have been colored ill in order to justify 
interference in their affairs, though Froude and Ober, the author- 
ities followed, are not too careful when they speak of creeds. 

This brief study also notices the lack of respect for obligations 
in some republics in the western hemisphere and in that connection 
the author mentions the attempted enforcement of the payment 
by Venezuela of her public debt. Had it not been for the influence 
of the United States, still attentive to the spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy might not have 
dealt so leniently with the offending republic of South America. 
The Magdalena Bay incident is also cited. 

The danger to the Monroe Doctrine from European inter- 
ference, Governor MacCorkle seems fully to understand. Cer- 
tain powers of the Old World have colonists in the New, especially 
in South America. Between these settlers and the states in 
which they live nothing would be easier than to arrange a 
collision. Then would arise the apparent, perhaps the actual, 
necessity for intervention. 

Mr. MacCorkle has no expectation of amendment in the case 
of Haiti. Its people, he believes, cannot of themselves improve 
conditions in that republic. On the other hand, he believes that 
the United States will not continue to tolerate a condition of 
chronic anarchy in Haiti. The author would not have the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine enforced by the United States 
in connection with South American governments, for their 
colonists come from different countries of Europe and in them 
the Latin American states have been accustomed to do their 
borrowing. Through the long future, then, our favored republic 
must make its way alone. This little book is worthy of careful 
consideration. 

A History of Travel in America. By Seymour Dunbar. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Four volumes. Pp. 1529. 

These entertaining volumes tell of "the development of travel 
and transportation from the crude methods of the canoe and the 



